ALLENBY THE GENERAL1
ALTHOUGH Allenby was to give another eight
strenuous years to the service of his country, and,
as Field-Marshal, to remain on the active list to
the end of his life, his career as a commander of troops
in the field virtually ended when the armistice with
Turkey was concluded. Therefore this seems the appro-
priate place to attempt some estimate of his generalship
and of his place on the roll of great British soldiers. He
would have claimed no such place for himself, not because
of any conscious modesty, but simply because he would
not have thought it worth while for anyone to spend time
in discussing his merits or demerits. What he had been
given to do he had done to the best of his ability; the
results, good and bad, were there for the world to see and
judge.
Allenby had been successful Whether his successes
were due to fortune, to the work of his staff, to the fighting
qualities of his troops, to the weakness of the enemy, or
to his own skill, let anyone decide for himself. He would
do nothing, by speech or writing, to influence the verdict,
except to give most generous tribute to all those who had
helped him. What mattered now was the next job of
work, not discussion of the last. If Allenby had been a
bridge-player he would have permitted no post-mortems;
he would simply have recorded the score with a word of
praise or condolence to his partner and would have con-
centrated on the next deal2 And when all work was
1  This formed the Epilogue to Vol. L
2  On drafts of the Official History submitted to him, for Instance, he
made few comments, unless to emphasize the skill or coolness of one of his
subordinates.